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HOW I GOT RID OF BOODLE. 


‘You scaly varmint, you know how to lay out your 
money, you do, observed the driver of a Hansom 
cab to his late fare, as he was endeavouring to ascend 
the stately steps of the Megatheriwm club-house 
with dignified unconsciousness. ‘Why, blessed 
if I didn’t think, by your white choker, as though 
you was a parson ; but you’re nothing better than 
a tub-ranter.—Don’t you speak to him, sir (here he 
raised his voice), for he’s no gentleman, I do assure 
you. This last sentence was addressed to myself, 
who was standing at the top of the steps in ques- 
tion, and a very embarrassing remark it was. I 
had not the least intention of speaking to the 
person alluded to, who was indeed an utter stranger 
to me; but having been thus maliciously itivoked, 
I could not afford even a tacit encouragement to 
such observations; so I waved my hand to the 
cabman in sign that his presence was obnoxious, 
and smiled upon the approaching stranger, as 
though I would say: ‘ Never mind, sir ; this is the 


are more or less subject to.’ 


‘ That is Mr Charles Selby,’ observed. the hall- 
porter, in reply to some observation of the stranger. 
‘The other Mr Selby’s initials are F. R’ 

‘I did not know his Christian name,’ replied the 
new-comer ; ‘ but I suppose that Mr F. R. Selby is 
the gentleman I am in search of. Can you favour 
me with his present address ?? 

As the porter seemed to have some difficulty in 
supplying the information required, I turned back 
at once, and said: ‘If you want my cousin Frank’s 
direction, I can give it you, sir ;’ and I did so, and 
he wrote it down in his pocket-book. He was a 
thin spare man, with shaggy brows overhanging 
hard gray eyes ; and, indeed, there was a general 
air of severity about him, which did not promise 
much in the way of extra sixpences to cabmen, or 
volunteer gratuities of any kind; but his voice 
was singularly soft, and his air engaging. He 
again thanked me; and I left him, rather pleased 
that I had done so grateful a fellow-creature a 
civility, but never expecting to look upon his 


| iron-gray countenance any more. My astonishment, 
sort of insolence which all men who ride in cabs | 


therefore, was considerable when, a few weeks 
afterwards, I received the following letter from my 


‘Sixpence from Temple Bar!’ continued the| cousin Frank, who is connected with a foreign 


driver, proclaiming with vehemence the heinous | 


crime of the accused. ‘I believe he expects to 
go to Pairodice for sixpence—Don’t you never let 
him belong to your club, sir, mind that.’ 

It now became absolutely necessary, as a member 
of the Megatheriwm, that I should speak a word of 
condolence to this stranger, upon the treatment to 
which he had been subjected at our very doors, 
and I did so. He returned his thanks in a manner 
the courteousness of which rather increased my 
sympathy for his position, and then pushed open 
the folding-doors. 

Now, don’t you let him into your club, sir, 
repeated the cabman with great earnestness, and 
making no sort of preparation for moving away ; 
‘for he’s a scaly varmint, if ever there was one.’ 

Unwilling to be the recipient of these extreme 
opinions, I myself withdrew into the club, and was 
abont to proceed upstairs, when I heard my own 
name mentioned. 


house in the City : 


‘ Dear Coar_Ees—I have just been telegraphed to 
Riga. There is one thing which you can do for me, 
if you will, in my absence—get Boodle into the 
Megatherium. Substitute your name, as his pro- 
poser, instead of mine, and make what whip you 
can. He is a warm man, and useful to us here. 
You have already some slight acquaintance with 
him, it seems,* so it will be the more easy for you to 
oblige in this matter, your affectionate kinsman— 

‘F. R. SELBy. 

‘* PS. He says you behaved very courteously to 

him once, about a cabman.’ 


But for that postscript, I should never have con- 
jectured who Mr Boodle was. The description 
would not have helped me to recognise him. I 
should not have thought he had been a ‘warm’ 

but rather the reverse. I don’t think I should 
have even considered him a ‘ clubable’ man, as the 
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great lexicographer terms it ; but this recommenda- 
tion from my cousin was final upon that point. 
He would surely never have asked me to introduce 
a man into the Megatherium solely because he was 
an advantageous commercial connection. 

As the ballot was to come on in three weeks, and 
three candidates out of four had been black-balled 
at the last election through certain cliquish influ- 
ences, there was no time to be lost if Boodle was to 
be brought in. I therefore called upon him at his 
residence in Tyburnia, and announced my inten- 
tions in his favour. I was quite as unpleasantly 
impressed with his personal appearance as before ; 
while his manner struck me as more plausible than 
genuinely courteous ; and every subsequent inter- 
view strengthened my prejudice against him, until 
it grew to positive antipathy. In the course of my 
canvass, too, I heard ugly stories about Boodle. 
It was very true that he was rich, very rich; but 
he had not come by his money in a satisfactory 
manner, Slyboots of the Megatheriwm, justly cele- 
brated for knowing more about other people's 
affairs than any old woman in England, confided to 
me, the day after he had revealed it to about forty 
members in the smoking-room, that Boodle, who 
had been managing-clerk to Foodle, the great 
banker, had got upon his blind side, just before his 
death, and persuaded him to leave him all his 
money, instead of to his rightful heirs; and Kite- 
flyer, of the Chancery bar, who knew one of the 
rightful heirs, reduced by this nefarious transaction 
to follow the profession of a billiard-marker in the 
Regent’s Circus, corroborated this statement, with 
many horrid details. I found out for myself that 
this money, so ill acquired, was clung to by Boodle 
with a tenacity that no words can express—that 
he was a scrub, a snob, a skinflint—and, in fact, 
when the cabman had designated him ‘a scaly 
varmint, he had enunciated a great truth: I 
acknowledged the wisdom of his warning words: 
‘Never let him get into your club, mind that, 
with all my heart. It was bad enough to belong 
to the same society, to share the same roof-tree, to 
dine in the same dining-hall as Boodle. But, worse 
than this, I could not personally get rid of him. I 
had become necessary, as it appeared, to this 
extremely unpleasant person’s existence. It was 
* My very dear sir,’ and ‘My excellent friend Selby,’ 
whenever we met, and we met every day. He 
called at the club, on his return from the City, as 
regularly as five o’clock came round, to inquire 
how his canvass was going forward, and I had to 
report real progress. I had gone too far to retreat 
now. My personal reputation was involved in get- 
ting Boodle in, and I was determined to go through 
with it. I had put myself under obligations for his 
sake, which I should not have incurred for a real 
friend; for I could not say: ‘ Here is a social 
acquisition to the Megatheriwm, in Boodle, and I 
make no apology in asking you to vote for him’ 
On the contrary, I had to request, as a particular 
favour, of everybody not to black-ball Boodle. It 

got whispered about the club (and Slyboots was so 
e, 


good as let me know it), that this fellow had lent me 
money ; I was supposed to be Boodle’s debtor ; his 
instrument ; his cat’s-paw. Kiteflyer took me aside 
in the card-room one day, and told me confiden- 
tially where money was to be got at fourteen per 
cent.: ‘ Paid neither in wine nor pictures,’ said he, 
‘but in hard cash, 

‘And why the Dickens, Captain Kiteflyer,’ 
replied I, with indignation, ‘do you make this 
uninteresting revelation to me? Do you suppose 
that my credit is at the same miserable’ 

‘My dear fellow, interrupted the captain, 
twirling his moustaches, ‘don’t be offended, and 
still more don’t offend me. Only understanding that 
Boodle and you were——— It’s a very disagreeable 
relation for a man to stand in with a member of 
his own club, let me tell you; and if Boodle is to 
come amongst us’. 

Here, I suppose, I gave expression to some feel- 
ing of impatience, for old Martinet at the whist- 
table laid down his cards, and cried out that his 
memory had clean gone for the day with the noise 
I made. 

*You see,’ pursued Kiteflyer coolly, ‘it looks so 
extremely odd proposing a man like Boodle’ 

Under these circumstances, it may be easily 
imagined that my unpleasant protégé became an 
object not only of dislike, but loathing. His mean- 
ness, his plausible manners, above all, his demon- 
strations of friendship, began to engender within 
me an undying hatred, though not unmixed with 
terror. If he did get into the Megatherium (and 
I had made the matter almost a certainty by 
unremitting exertions), how was I ever to shake 
him off, again? Were the arms of this Old Man 
of the Sea to be about my neck for ever and ever ? 
Would he wring my hand in the library, before 
Slyboots and Kiteflyer, and the rest of them, 
while they winked to one another over their coffee, 
and whispered: ‘He ’s been borrowing again,’ night 
after night, until my constitution gave way under 
it, and I died of Boodle. If he was so odious as 
a Stranger—as an individual admitted to the 
advantages of the club by sufferance—how ten 
times more hateful would be his vulgar fami- 
liarity when he became a member thereof; when 
the billiard-room should be no longer a sanctuary, 
nor the smoking-room a refuge, but the trail of 
the Boodle would be over it all. A number of 
expedients suggested themselves, all more or less 
impracticable, but none of them discarded from 
my mind merely because of their violent nature. 
I would have done anything to rid myself of this 
incubus; to avert this coming evil, the shadow of 
which was already darkening all my being. 

Should I telegraph to my cousin at Riga, 
¢ Boodle’s a beast,’ and take his name off the list 
of candidates at the last moment? No, I could not 
do it; my character for moral courage and social 
popularity was at stake, for it was not everybody 
who would have ventured to propose Boodle, or 
who had a sufficient following of friends to insure 
his admittance. Should I let him come in, and 
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| then poison him, by the assistance of the cook? 
He was a Frenchman, and would therefore prob- 
ably do anything for a bribe; yes, poison him in 
one of his cheap dishes (for Boodle would never 
order a dear one), and cause the wretch to expire 
in agonies while haggling over the bill. : 

I derived, however, no comfort from these wild 
designs, which had little perhaps beyond their 
object to recommend them; and in Boodle came. 
Nobody had ever had so many black-balls before, 
and yet been elected; but the ‘scaly varmint’— 
Cabman, I thank thee for that name—did get in ; 
and all the evil that I had foreseen came to pass 
in consequence. Boodle, who knew nobody else 
in all the Megatheriwm—for his seconder left the 
country after he was admitted, and that was a very 
curious coincidence, to say the least of it, and made 
me very suspicious of the Riga journey—this Boodle, 
I say, knowing nobody else in all the club but me, 
became my shadow, my alter ego, my Siamese twin. 
If I had paid the dog-tax for him, as dear Douglas 
Jerrold observed with respect to a similar intimacy, 
Boodle could not have followed me about more 
persistently. I was as gruff and insolent to him 
as my gentle nature would permit me, partly from 
disgust, and partly to shew Slyboots and the rest 
that I was not afraid of him; but they only 
observed to one another that Boodle was certain 
to put on an additional premium when poor Selby 
wanted renewal; while the new-made member him- 
self took all my ill-treatment like a spaniel. We 
had no tastes, ideas, or. pursuits in common (I am 
glad to say), and therefore, although he sought 
my society, there was little conversation between 
us. He sat looking at me very much as if I 
belonged to him, which, indeed, the majority of 
my acquaintance imagined I did. By way of 
something unpleasant to say, more than with any 
other object, I happened upon one of those occa- 
sions to observe: ‘ By the by, Boodle, you haven’t 
given your house-dinner yet.’ 

‘ My house-dinner!’ replied he, with an alacrity 
which he always shewed when his pocket was 
threatened ; although he was generally dull and 
slow as a stone. ‘Why should I give a house- 
dinner ¢’ 

‘Why, because you are now a member of the 
Megatherium, sir, responded I coolly. ‘Of course 
you needun’t do it unless you like. If you prefer 
to act otherwise than as every other gentleman 
acts, who, by the kind exertions of his friends, has 
become elected here, you are of course at liberty 
to do so. 

‘Now, don’t be so impatient, my very dear sir,’ 
returned he in his wheedling manner. * You know 
I am quite unacquainted with this sort of life. I 
dare say I can afford things as well as most of 
you—better than some me ’—{the ‘scaliness’ 
of the ‘varmint’ had never struck me so forcibl 
as when he was making these observations]; ‘ but it 
is not “light come, light go” with my money, who 
have had to make my own way in the world. Now, 
if it is really necessary to give this dinner to those 
to whose support I am chiefly indebted*—— 

‘It is not necessary, Mr Boodle.’ 

‘But, my very dear sir, if it would be excep- 
tional not to do so. 

‘It would be very exceptional, returned I; and 
I hope I may be forgiven, under the circumstances, 
for the slight exaggeration. ‘Nay, sir, it would 
be unparalleled.’ 


‘How many—that is, how few?—I mean, who 
“_— to es  pwelg : : 

‘Oh, about forty of your principal supporters, 
said I : ‘forty or fifty would be the y neta limit.’ 

‘Fifty people to dinner!’ gasped the astounded 
Boodle. ‘ But what a frightful tax’ 

‘If, Mr Boodle,’ said I, rising with dignity, ‘you 
consider it a tax to entertain your friends, I think 
it almost a pity that you should have become a 
member of a societyywhere such sentiments’—— 

‘Now, my very dear sir, interrupted Boodle, 
growing pale, and bedewed with perspiration, 
Rat e patient, pray, be calm. I don’t know 
anything about giving dinner-parties—that is, at 
least [correcting himself], anything about a house- 
dinner at aclub. There must, I suppose, be soup 
and fish’ 

‘Forgive me, Mr Boodle,’ said I, ‘ but these dis- 
gusting details—I cannot listen to what you are 
going to set before your guests ; the house-steward 
is the proper person with whom to settle these 
arrangements.’ 

‘Dear me,’ observed Mr Boodle, biting his nails, 
‘what a fuss about a little dinner! Can’t I write 
out a list of things as one does every day ?” 

‘Certainly not “like one does every day,” Mr 
Boodle. The cook, remember, has a reputation to 
risk as well as yourself. You may do past as you 
please, of course ; but there is also a thi Tson 
whose reputation is somewhat at stake’—and here 
I patted my chest in a manner that for dignity 
has not been surpassed, I fancy, in the House of 
Commons since the times of Mr Burke, 

‘Well, really,” muttered the awe-struck Boodle, 
‘you seem to know so much about it: and since 
the thing must be done, perhaps you will be 
enough to order this house-dinner for me ?’ 

The smouldering embers of vengeance leaped up 
in my heart a tongue of flame, fanned by these 
welcome words. [ could hardly quench the 
triumph in my eyes, or school my voice (which 
would have cried: ‘Mine enemy, I have thee on 
the hip !’) down to its former dispassionate tone. 

‘Just as you please, Mr e. If it will save 
you trouble, I shall be happy to see the house- 
steward, and order your dinner. Shall we appoint 
—to-day is the first—the thirtieth of the month, so 
as to get no refusals ?” 

The poor wretch winced as though I had flicked 
him with a wet towel, as we used to do at Eton. 
‘I don’t think you need ask more than forty-five, 
continued I; ‘house-dinner for five-and-forty on 
the thirtieth instant. See, I have made a note of 
it. Would you be kind ow to = a your initials 
to it, by way of authorisation? I'll see the steward 
to-morrow.’ 

Never was B. B. (his name was Benjamin) 
attached with greater unwillingness to any docu- 
ment; never was any signature accepted with 
greater joy by assignee, and buttoned up in an 
inside pocket. 

I saw the house-steward before breakfast the 
next morning, lest the ‘scaly’ Boodle should have 
‘slept upon it, and endeavour to disavow the 
transaction. 

‘Mr Goodfare,” said I, ‘I am requested by Mr 
Boodle to order a house-dinner for five-and-forty’ 

‘Indeed, sir!’ Mr Goodfare elevated his eye- 
brows, and no wonder. ‘ Mr Boodle is unfortunate 
in his time of year. Everything is exceedingly 


dear in January. 
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‘That is not of the slightest consequence,’ 
remarked I coolly. ‘No limit is enjoined as to 

mse whatever. 

*Very good, sir. Then the repast is to include 
every luxury ?’ 

‘Byery luxury that money can buy,’ returned I 
emphatically ; and then we went into the details. 
I ordered a banquet which Lucullus would have 
smacked his lips at, and after which Vitellius himself 
could not have wanted more. @As for the wines, 
there is a certain bin in the Megatherium cellar 
which was stocked from Metternich’s own vineyard 
a quarter of a century ago, when the club happened 


to be in very flourishing circumstances, and the 


contents of which are now valued at L.2, 14s. 6d. a 
bottle ; well, Boodle’s house-dinner made a tremen- 
dous hole in that bin. 

‘I hope Mr Boodle is very rich,’ observed the 
smiling Reanbctenend with reference to this Johan- 
nis 


Wey rich; said I ; ‘and he has been saving up 
for this entertainment for many years. What have 
you got for dessert ?’ 

‘Well, sir, really nothing: nothing, that is, but 
such extravagant items as pine-apples at four 
guineas apie:e.’ 

‘Four pine-apples,’ said I quietly, ‘at the very 

There must, of course, be plenty of peaches.’ 

‘Well, really, sir, Lord Guzzleton was dining 

here yesterday, and had made out his carte a month 
r peaches, yet we had to send to Paris, and 
r cost eight-and-sixpence apiece, beside the 

e. 


‘Write down six dishes of peaches,’ said I 
calmly, ‘and let them be very fine ones.’ 

Upon the whole, I ordered Boodle a good dinner. 
Directly I had accomplished this duty, I took the 
train into the wilds of Cornwall, and from thence 
sent out Mr Boodle’s invitations in his own name. 
I did not leave my address—so that’ no change in 
the arrangements might possibly be made—nor did 
I appear in town myself until the day of the 
entertainment. In the meantime, I lived sparingly 
ere eee = Sear to bere on. 9 tite for 

coming Apician meal. I fed upon Cofelettes a 
la Vengeance, mutton-chops made piquant by the 
thoughts of my great revenge. 

It came at last, and I enjoyed it amazingly. 
‘Course after course, and every course with its 

ropriate wine! Luxury after luxury! Un- 
imaginable dishes from every quarter of the globe. 
Bursts of irrepressible applause accompanied the 
ce of these unwonted delicacies, Every- 
y was renee Mr Benjamin Boodle 
upon his princely munificence. ona age | drank 
his health in the wine which was five may 
and twopence a glass. I sat at the host’s right 
hand, and watched him smile his acknowiedg. 
ments. I shall never forget his smile. We could 
have very well dispensed with ice, as likewise 
with lemon-juice, at that end of the table. ‘ What 
shall I have to pay for all this?’ was the 
thought which, with rage against me, his humble 
servant—the mere agent and almoner of his bounty 
—divided his mind. 

He never spoke to me; he only looked at me 

ith an e jon more eloquent than words. I 
don't know what the bill came to; I did not 
venture to ask the house-steward what the five- 
and-forty cost Boodle per head; but it must 

figures, 


have been @ good round sum in three 


Boodle’s house-dinner is talked of even now. Not 
that he has been known to speak of it himself, for 
it is a subject beyond measure distasteful to him. 
But young members, who wonder to see the rich 
man feed so parsimoniously every day, are told the 
story with nods and winks innumerable, and listen 
with explosive bursts of laughter. From that 
great day of vengeance until now, my quondam 
persecutor has ceased to annoy me ; e and I 
never speak. My friends conceive that I must 
have repaid him all that money in which the 
sup I was once indebted to him. But I don’t 
care what they think; I have got rid of Mr 
Benjamin Boodle. 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAP. I. 


Te tunnel through the Alps at present being 
pierced to connect the railway systems of France 
and Italy, has acquired the title of the ‘Mont 
Cenis Tunnel ;’ but its real position and direction 
have very little in common with that well-known 
Alpine pass. On examining a chart of the district 
which has been selected for this important under- 
taking, we shall observe that the main chain of 
the Cottian Alps extends in a direction very nearly 
east and west, and that this portion of it is bounded 
on either side by two roughly parallel valleys. On 
the north we have the valley of the Arc, and on 
the south the valley of the Dora Ripari, or, more 
strictly speaking, the valley of Rochemolles, a 
branch of the Dora. The Are, flowing from east 
to west, descends from Lanslebourg to Modane, and 
from thence, after joining the Isere, empties itself 
into the Rhone above Valence. The torrent Roche- 
molles, on the other hand, flowing from west to 
east, unites itself with the Dora Ripari at Oulx, 
descends through a narrow and winding valley to 
Susa, and thence along the plain to Turin. The 
road, leaving St Michel, mounts the valley 
of the Arc as far as Lanslebourg, then turns 
suddenly to the south, passes the heights of the 
Mont Cenis, and reaches Susa by a very steep descent. 
On mounting the valley of the Arc, and stopping 
about eighteen miles west of Mont Cenis, and a 
mile hn a half below the Alpine village of 
Modane, we arrive at a place ed Fourneaux. 
Here, at about three hundred feet above the level 
of the main road, is the northern entrance of the 
tunnel ; the southern entrance is at the picturesque 
village of Bardonnéche, situated at about twenty 
miles west of Susa, in the valley of Rochemolles. 
The considerations which decided the Italian 
engineers upon selecting this position for the 
contemplated tunnel, were principally the fol- 
lowing: first, it was the shortest route that could 
be found ; secondly, the difference of level between 
the two extremities was not too great ; and, thirdly, 
the construction of the connecting lines of railway 
—on the north, from St Michel to Fourneaux, and 
on the south, from Susa to Bardonnéche—were, as 
mountain railways go, practicable, if not easy. The 
idea of a tunnel through the Alps had long occu- 
pied the minds of engineers and of statesmen both 
in France and Italy ; but it is to the latter country 
that we must give the credit of having worked 
the idea into — shape, and of having inau- 
one of the most stupendous works ever 
undertaken by any people. To pierce a tunnel seven 
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and a half English miles long, by ordinary means, 
through a hard rock, in a position where vertical 
shafts were impossible, would be an exceedingly 
difficult, if not, in a practical point of view, an 
impossible und ing, not only on account of the 

ifficulties of ventilation, but also on account of 
the immense time and consequent expense which 
it would entail. It was evident, then, that if the 

roject of a tunnel through the Alps was ever to 
be realised, some extraordinary and completely 
new system of mining must be adopted, by means 
of which not only a rapid and perfect system of 
ventilation could be insured, enabling the miners 
to resume, without danger, their labours immedi- 
ately after an explosion, but which would treble, 
or at least double, the amount of work usually 

rformed in any given time by the system 
fitherto adopted in tunnelling through hard rock. 
To three Piedmontese engineers, Messrs Grandis, 
Grattoni, and Sommeiller, is due the merit of 
having solved this most difficult problem ; for 
whether the opening of the Alpine tunnel take 
place in ten or twenty years, its ultimate success 
is now completely assured. 

A short review of the history of this undertaking, 
and as of the progress made, together wi 
a description of the works as they are conducted at 
the present time, derived from personal observation, 
cannot fail to be interesting to English readers. 

Early in 1857, at St Pier d Arena, near Genoa, 
a series of experiments was undertaken before 
a select government commission, to examine into 
the practicability of a project for a mechanical 
perforating-engine, proposed by Messrs Grandis, 
Grattoni, and Sommeiller, for the more rapid 
tunnelling through hard rock, and with a view to 
its ee gts in driving the proposed shaft 
through the Alps. This machine was to be worked 
by means of air, highly compressed by hydraulic 
or other economical means ; which compressed air, 
after performing its work in the perforating or 
boring machines, would be an available and power- 
ful source of ventilation in the tunnel. These 
experiments placed so completely beyond any 
doubt the practicability of the proposed system, 
that, so soon as August of the same year, the law 
permitting the construction of the tunnel was 
promulgated. 

At this time, absolutely nothing had been pre- 
pared, with the exception of a very general project 
presented by the proposers, and the model of the 
machinery with which the experiments had been 
made before the government commission ; we 
cannot, therefore, be much surprised on finding 
that some considerable time elapsed before the new 
machinery came into successful operation, the 
more particularly, when we consider the entire 
novelty of the system, and the unusual difficulties 
naturally attending the first starting of such large 
works, in districts so wild and uncongenial as those 
of Fourneaux and Bardonnéche. Fourneaux was 
but a collection of mountain-huts, containing about 
four hundred inhabitants, entirely deprived of 
every means of supporting the wants of an 
increase of population, and where outside-wor 
could not be carried on for more than six months 
in the year, owing to its ungenial climate. Nor 
was the case very different at Bardonnéche, a 
small a village, situated at more than 
thirteen hundred miétres (4225 feet) above the 
level of the sea, and populated by about one 
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thousand inhabitants, who lived upon the pro- 
duce of their small patches of earth, and the 
rearing of sheep and goats, and with their only 
road of communication with the outer world in a 
most wretched and deplorable condition. Under 
these circumstances, we can imagine that the 
task of bringing together numbers of work- 
men, and their competent directing staff, must 
have been by no means easy; and that the 
first work of the direction, although of a nature 
really most arduots and tedious (requiring, above 
all, time and patience), was also of a nature that 
could scarcely render its effects very ap t to 
the world at large for some considerable time. 
Again, it was nece in this time to make the 
detailed studies not only of the tunnel itself, but 
of the compressing and perforating machinery on 
the large scale proposed to be used, This machin- 
ery had to be made and transported through a 
country abounding in difficulties. Then, as 
— be expected, actual trials shewed serious 
defects in the new machines for the compression of 
air ; and, in perfecting the mechanical perforators, 
unexpected culties were encountered, which 
often threatened to prove insurmountable. The 
total inexperience and unskilfulness of the work- 
men, and the necessity of giving to them the most 
tedious instruction ; accidents of most disheartening 
and discouraging kinds—all tended to delay the 
successful application of the new system. 

The first important work to be undertaken 
was the tracing or setting out of the centre line 
of the proposed tunnel. It was necessary first to 
fix on the summit of the mountain a number of 
points, in a direct line, which should pass through 
the two points chosen, or rather necessitated 
the conditions of the locality, for the two e 
of the tunnel in the respective valleys of the 
Are and of Rochemolles ; secondly, to determine 
the exact distance between these two ends; and 
thirdly, to know the precise difference of level 
between the same points. These operations com- 
menced towards the end of August 1857. Starting 
from the northern entrance at Fourneaux, a line 
was set out roughly in the direction of Bardon- 
néche, which line was found to cut the valley 
of Rochemolles at a point considerably above the 
proposed southern entrance of the tunnel. On 
measuring this distance, however, a second and 
corrected line could be traced, which was found to 
be very nearly correct. Correcting this second line 
in the same manner, always departing from the 
north end, a third line was found to pass exactly 
through the two proposed and given points. The 
highest point of this line was found to be very 
nearly at an equal distance from each end of the 
tunnel,,and at but a short distance below the true 
summit of the mountain-point, called the ‘Grand 
Vallon.’ The line thus approximately determined, 
it was necessary to fix definitely and exactly three 

rincipal stations or observatories—one on the 
highect or culminating point of the mountain, per- 


pendicularly over the axis of the tunnel; and the 
other two in a line with each entrance, in such a 
manner that, from the centre observatory, both the 
others could be observed. At the southern end, 
owing to the convenient conformation of the 
mountain, the observatory could be established 


at a point not very far from the mouth of the 
tunnel ; but towards the north, several projectin 
points or counterforts on the mountain nee 
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the carrying of the northern observatory to a very 
considerable distance beyond the entrance of the 
gallery—not, however, so far as not to be discerned 
clearly and distinctly, and without oscillation, by 


tp, wth 


remain as a check for those intervening, and serve 
as the base of the operations for the periodical 
testing of the accuracy of the line of excavation. 

The first rough tracing out of the line was com- 
pleted before the winter of the year 1857, and it 
was considered sufficiently correct to permit the 
commencement of the tunnel at each end by the 

i means—manual labour. In the autumn 
of 1858, the corrected line was traced, and the 
observatories definitely fixed, and all other neces- 
sary — operations completed. Contempora- 
neously was undertaken a careful levelling between 
the two ends, taken along the narrow path of the 
Colle di Frejus, and bench-marks were established 
at intervals along the whole line. All the data 

for an exact profile of the work were now 
obtain The exact length of the future tunnel 
was found to be twelve thousand two hundred and 
twenty métres, or about seven and a half English 
miles ; and the difference of level between the two 
mouths was ascertained to be two hundred and 
forty métres, or seven hundred and eighty feet, the 
southern or Bardonnéche end being the highest. 
Under these circumstances, it would have been 
easy to have established a single gradient from 
Bardonnéche down to Fourneaux of about two 
eentimitres per métre—that is, of about one in 

. But a little reflection will shew, that in 
working both ends of the gallery at once, in order 
to effect the proper drainage of the tunnel, it would 
be necessary to establish two gradients, each inclin- 
ing towards the respective mouths, and meeting in 
somé point in the middle. This, in fact, has been 
done, and the two hundred and forty métres’ differ- 
ence of level has been distributed in the following 
manner: from Bardonnéche, the gradient mounts 
at the rate of 0°50 per one thousand mitres—that 
is, one in two thousand as far as the middle of the 

ery ; here it descends towards Fourneaux with 
a gradient of 22°20 métres per one thousand, or 
about one in forty-five. The highest point of the 
Grand Vallon perpendicularly over the axis of the 
tunnel is 1615°8 métres, or 5251°31 feet. 

The difficulties encountered in the carrying out of 
these various geodetic —- can scarcely be 
exaggerated. It is true that nothing is more easy 
than to picket out a straight line on the ground, or 
to measure an angle correctly with a theodolite ; but 
if we consider the aspect of the locality in which 
these operations had to be conducted, repeated over 
and over again, and tested in every available 
manner with the most minute accuracy, we shall 
be quite ready to accord our share of praise and 
admiration to the perseverance which successfully 
carried out the undertaking. In these regions, the 
sun, fogs, snow, and terrific winds succeed each 
other with truly marvellous rapidity, the distant 
points become obscured by clouds, perhaps at the 
very moment when an important sight is to be 
taken, causing most vexatious delays, and often 
necessitating a recommencement of the whole 
operation. These delays may in some cases 
extend for days, and even weeks. To these incon- 
veniences add the necessity of mounting and de- 
scending daily with delicate instruments 


thousand to four oe feet over aoe — 
rugged mountain-pat e time occupied in send- 
ing from one point to another, and the difficulty 
of planting pickets on elevated positions often 


the very powerful and excellent instrument em- | almost inaccessible. All these inconveniences con- 
ployed. These three points permanently established, | sidered, and we must admit the unusual difficulties 


of a series of operations which, under other circum- 
stances, ats have offered nothing peculiarly 
remarkable. 

As has already been pointed out, the excavation 
of the gallery at both ends had already been in 
operation, by ordinary means, since the latter part 
of the year 1857; this work continued without 
interruption until the machinery was ready ; and 
the progress made in that time affords a valuable 
standard by which to measure the effect of the new 
machinery. In the interval between the end of 
1857 and that to which we have now arrived, 
namely, the end of 1858, many important works 
had been pushed forward. At Bardonnéche, the 
communications had been opened, and bridges and 
roads constructed for facilitating the transport of 
the heavy machinery. Houses for the accom- 
modation of the workmen had been rapidly 
springing up, together with the vast edifices for 
the various magazines and offices. The canal, 
more than a mile and a half in length, for convey- 
ing water to the air-compressing machines, was 
constructed, and the little Alpine village. had 
become the centre of life and activity. At Four- 
neaux, works of a similar character had been put 
in motion ; only here the transport of the water for 
the compressors was more costly and difficult, the 
water being at a low level. At first, a current 
derived from the Arc was used to raise water to the 
required height, but afterwards it was found neces- 
sary to establish powerful forcing-pumps, new in 
their details, which are worked by huge water- 
wheels driven by the Arc itself. Early in the 
month of June 1859, the first erection of the com- 
pressing machinery was commenced at Bardon- 
néche. The badness of the season, however, and 
the Italian campaign of this year, delayed the 
rapid progress, and even caused a temporary sus- 
pension of this work. The results obtained by the 
experiments which had pene been made on 
a sinall scale - og Arena, failed completely 
in supplying the data necessary to insure a prac- 
tical en to the first applications of the new 
system ; numberless modifications, both in the com- 
pressing-engines and in. the perforating-machines, 
were found necessary ; and several months were 
consumed in experimenting with, modifying and 
improving, the huge machinery ; so that it was not 
before the 10th of November 1860 that five com- 
pressors were successfully and me 7 my at 
work. On the 12th, however, two of the large 
conducting-pipes burst, and caused a considerable 
amount of + without causing, however, any 
loss of life. This accident revealed one or two 
very serious defects in the manner of working the 
valves of the engine; and in order to provide 
against the possibility of future accidents of the 
same nature, further most extensive modifications 
were undertaken. 

By the beginning of January 1861, the five 
compressors were again at work; and on the 
12th of this month the boring-engine was intro- 
duced for the first time into the tunnel. Very 
little useful result was, however, obtained for 
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exposing defects and imperfections in ,the per- 
forators. The pipes conducting the compressed 
air from the compressing-machines to the gallery 
gave at first continued trouble and annoyance; 
soon, however, a very perfect system of joints 
was established, and this source of difficulty was 
completely removed. After much labour and 
patience, and little by little, the perforating- 
machines became improved and perfected, as 1s 


’ always the case in any perfectly new mechanical 


contrivance, having any great assemblage of parts. 
Actual practice forced into daylight those number- 
less little defects which theory only too easily 
overlooks ; but there was no lack of perseverance 
and ingenuity on the part of the directing engi- 
neers ; one by one the obstacles were met, encoun- 
tered, and eventually overcome, and the machines 
at last arrived at the state of precision and perfec- 
tion at which they may be seen to-day. About the 
month of May 1861, the work was suspended for 
about a month, in consequence of a derangement in 
the canal supplying water to the compressors ; and 
it was considered necessary to construct a large 
reservoir on the flank of the mountain, to act as a 
deposit for the impurities contained in the water, 
pe which often caused serious inconvenience in 
the compressors. In the whole of the first year, 
1861, the number of working-days was two hundred 
and nine, and the advance made was but one 
hundred and seventy métres (five hundred and 
fifty feet), or about eighteen inches per day of 
twenty-four hours, an amount less than might have 
been done by manual labour in the same time. In 
the year 1862, however, in the three hundred and 


| twenty-five days of actual work, the advance made 


was raised to three hundred and eighty métres 
(one thousand two hundred and thirty-five feet), 
giving a mean advance of 117 métres, or about 
three feet nine inches per day. In the year 1863, 
the length done (always referring to the south or 
Bardonnéche side) was raised to above four hundred 
métres; and no doubt this year a still greater 
progress will have heen made. 

At the Fourneaux or northern end of the tunnel 
—owing to increased difficulties peculiar to the 
locality—the perforation of the gallery was much 
delayed. A totally different system of mechanism 
for the compression of air was necessitated ; and it 
was not before the 25th of January 1863 that the 
boring-machine was in successful operation on this 
side, or two years later than at Bardonnéche. The 
experience, however, gained at this latter place, 
and the transfer of a few skilful workmen, soon 
raised the advance made per day to an amount 

uivalent to that effected at the southern entrance. 
Thus, on the south side (omitting the first year of 
1861) since the beginning of 1862, and on the 
north side since the beginning of 1863, the new 
system of mechanical tunnelling may be said to 
have been in regular and successful operation. 

In the beginning of September of this year 
were completed in all three thousand five 
hundred and seventy métres of gallery. From 
this we deduct sixteen hundred métres done by 
manual labour, leaving, for the work done b 
the machines, a length of nineteen hundred and 
seventy metres. From this we can make a 
further deduction of the one hundred and seventy 
métres executed in the first year of experiment 
and trial at Bardonnéche, so that we have 
eighteen hundred mitres in length excavated by 


the machines in a time dating from the beginning 
of 1862 at the south end, and from the beginni 
of 1863 at the north end of the tunnel. Thus, 
up to the month of September 1864, we have 
in all four years and six months; and eighteen 
hundred mitres divided by 45 gives us four hun- 
dred métres as the rate of progress per year at each 
side, or in total, eight hundred métres per year. 
Basing our calculation, then, on this rate, we find 
that the eight thousand six hundred and _ fifty 
métres yet to be excavated will require about ten 
and a half more years; so that we may look forward 
to the opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel at about 
the year 1875. The directing engineers, who have 

iven good proof of competency and skill, are, 

owever, of opinion that this period may be con- 
siderably reduced, unless some totally unlooked-for 
obstacles are met with in the interior of the moun- 
tain. As has been indicated above, sixteen hun- 
dred métres in length of the tunnel was completed 
by manual labour before the introduction of the 
mechanical boring-engines, in a period of five 
years at the north, and three years at the south 
side, equal to four years at each end; and eight 
hundred miétres in four years gives us two hundred 
métres per year, or just one-half excavated by the 
machine in the same period. 

In using the machines, wp to the present 
time a perfect ventilation of the tunnel has been 
secured by the compressed air escaping from 
the exhaust of the thoring-engines; or , jets 
of air expressly impinged into the lower end of 
the gallery to clear out rapidly the smoke and 
vapour formed by the explosion of the mine. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that in working 
a gallery of this kind, where vertical shafts are 
impossible, by manual labour, a powerful and 
costly air-compressing apparatus would have been 
necessary for the ventilation of the tunnel alone, 
so that the economy of the system, as applied at 
the Mont Cenis over the general system of tunnel- 
ling in hard rock, is evident. I propose in the second 
portion of this article to give a short description 
of the machinery employed, and the system of 
working adopted, both at the south and north ends 
of the Mont Cenis gallery. 


LADY FLAVIA. 
CHAPTER VII.—FINDING THE PORTRAIT. 


Tue dusk of an October evening was closing 
around Harbledown, and the last glow of the sun- 
light had faded slowly from the windows of the 
western wing. In that wing were the pretty pink 
rooms, Lady Flavia’s apartments, and there, before 
a quaint old cabinet, stood Lady Flavia herself, 
with a small box in her hand. The cabinet was a 
specimen of costly old French upholstery, sadly 
overloaded with ornament, no doubt, but holding 
its place in virtue of the richness of the mate- 
rials. Buhl and ivory, ebony and ormolu, 
incrusted its front, and while fhe legs were 


Y | inlaid with tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl, the 


doors were of gilt filigree-work, with panels of 
enamel, the ground of which was bleu du rot or 
tender rose Dubarri ; while the tiniest of flowers 
and nymphs, and cupids and shepherds, had been 
painted thereon by the daintiest of erayons. Before 
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this cabinet stood the girl-mistress of that pretty 
suite of rooms, somewhat impatiently trying, with 
the aid of a bunch of small keys, to open those 
gorgeous little doors, the gilding of which was but 
little tarnished by time. Att last the right key 
was inserted, and the long-disused hinges opened 
creakingly, while a faint musky scent, as if clinging 
to perfumed love-letters written by the long dead, 
came from the compartments within. 

There is something melancholy in the aspect of 
these receptacles for old-world trifles, these mau- 
soleums, as it were, of hopes, and wishes, and 
follies, belonging to those who have perished long 
ago. But Lady Flavia Clare cast no glances of 
sentimental regret at the relics with which the 
interior of the cabinet was strewed. There were 
yellow old letters there, the dim writing of which 
had once very likely been kissed by rosy lips, and 
read a score of times over by bright eyes—eyes and 
lips that were dust and ashes now. There was a 
broken fan ; there was the hilt of a shattered sword ; 
there was the miniature of a young man, wearing 
the cross of St Louis over the white uniform of the 
Bourbons; and there were some loose pearls, and a 
broken bracelet, and a faded breast-knot of ribbon, 
and a dried flower or two, ready to crumble at a 
touch. No doubt, each and all of these had a 
history attached to them, but the tongues that 
could have told it were silent for ever. Lady 
Flavia wasted no sympathy on these ; she pushed 
back in a confused heap the letters in their 
eighteenth-century writing, and the breast-knot 
of faded blue that had once been pinned to 
the bosom of some fair girl of the days of hoops 
and powder, and the sword-hilt and the bracelet ; 
and she set down in the space she had cleared the 
small box she had held in her hand, a plain little 
coffer of walnut-wood, shaped like a medicine 
chest. 

‘ Dangerous! to keep such matters in trunks or 
wardrobes,’ she murmured, as she laid it down. 
‘This will be just the place to lock my treasure 
safely away from prying eyes. I don’t think any 
Fatima among the housemaids will think of ex- 
ploring this queer old piece of furniture, even if 
the lock were easier to pick” And as she spoke, 
she held up the twisted little key, with its minute 
but numerous wards, and examined it carefully. 
Then she seemed about to close the doors, but some 
fascination impelled her to gaze on the little wal- 
nut-wood box, to all appearance as plain and 
unattractive as box could be. ‘Why keep it at 
all?’ she said hesitatingly. ‘It is a mute witness 
that might rise up against me one day. And yet 
—and yet I must keep it. Lam safe. I think I 
am safe. But Life and Death are so very near 
together, and Fate ravels the best of our plans, and 
I would at least be free to choose at the last. And 
there is freedom here’—she laid her hand almost 
caressingly on the box—‘a refuge in case of need. 
But I shall never want it.’ She was then about in 
good earnest to close the cabinet, but she discovered 
that the box prevented the doors from shutting, 


and when she pushed it back, some hard substance 
intervened between the coffer and the wall of the 
cabinet. ‘ More of this worn-out lumber of Louis 
XV.’s days!’ she said, with a petulant stamp of her 
little foot ; and thrusting in her hand, drew out an 
oval morocco-case, evidently of more modern con- 
struction than the rest of the contents of the tiny 
museum, She pressed the spring, and the case 
flew open, revealing a miniature delicately painted 
on ivory. She carried it to the window, and, by 
the fading light, saw that it was the portrait of a 
beautiful child, a little girl of perhaps six or seven 
years of age, with flowing dark curls and a sweet 
face. It was very carefully, if not very spiritually 
executed. The artist had earned his fifty guineas 
by the minute prettiness with which he had 
laboured to reproduce the fresh young cheek with 
its rose-leaf bloom, the pure brow shaded by 
rippling ringlets, the bright lips parting in a happy 
smile. Around the painted ivory was a broad rim 
of seed-pearls in a setting of dead gold, a frame- 
work of some value, though looking worth more 
than its actual cost, very likely; and on the 
border of dead gold were scratched the words 
* Lady Flavia Clare.’ 

For one instant, the colour faded out of 
Lady Flavia’s cheek as she traced those words ; 
then it came back in all its delicate beauty, and 
the young heiress tossed her head with a saucy 
little laugh, as she said: ‘Myself! and very like 
me, even now, after all these years.’ And the 
heiress glanced at the nearest mirror, and then 
again at the miniature, with a sort of infantine 
pride. The likeness, indeed, was wonderful, and 
the youthful candour of expression was common to 
both countenances. Suddenly a frown came over 
the girl’s fair forehead, and turning away, she 
hastily struck a light, and held a taper close to the 
miniature. One glance was enough. Lady Flavia’s 
beauty grew cold and hard, and her face assumed 
the same strange look that it wore on that first 
night when she had found herself alone under the 
roof of Harbledown. ‘It is well I was the one to 
find it, she said with a low laugh in which there 
was little mirthfulness ; ‘I had forgotten those 
dark eyes. They seem to reproach me—that 
matters little. The danger is from others. This 
must not fall into wrong hands.” And then this 
singular girl, after one. long and steady look at the 
miniature, closed the case with a sharp snap, and 
laid it on the table beside her, and lifting her head 
defiantly, looked out upon the shadowy gardens 
and the dark woods beyond, where the rooks were 
cawing querulously among the swaying pine-trees. 
For a minute or two, she stood thus, with com- 
pressed lips and clenched hands, gazing at the 

athering mists that began to curl up, blue and 
thin, above the copse and the meadows, while the 
~_ was already in deep shadow. The fogs and 
rkness were fast closing in, and yet the dinner- 
hour was far off—much might be done before the 
dressing-bell should ring, and Simmons arrive 
upon the scene. And Lady Flavia had already 
determined upon her course of action. 
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ae: wrapping a 5 aon around her, she om 
tinguished the taper, an e room, i e 
miniature concealed beneath the folds of cele 
bordered handkerchief. Swift and silent, she glided 
wraith-likedown the broad staircase, flitted across the 
hall, darted into a side-passage, and gained a door 
that was but little used, but which led to the 
garden. In a moment more she was outside, among 
the deserted walks and leafy shrubs, and so far her 
‘wish had been gratified. She had left the house, 
and unseen. There was a wicket that opened on a 
neglected corner of the park, where the tall fern and 
brambles grew thickly, and towards this point of 
egress from the gardens, Lady Flavia rapidly made 
her way, keeping heedfully in the shadow of the 

lilac and rhododendron that skirted the 


It was but a step from the wicket-gate, across 
the angle of the wee. to the belt of black fir plan- 
tation that crowned the low hill beyond ; but the 
wood looked funereal and gloomy enough, it might 
have been thought, to repel one so delicately 
nurtured as the heiress of Cupley Lees and Melshot 
Friars from intruding into its darkling depths ; 
especially on a foggy October evening, when the 
mists were rising fast, and when the low sigh of 
the wind sounded doubly mournful among those 
black plumy trees. But Lady Flavia pressed 
steadily on, looking for the narrow footpath that 
she knew intersected the plantation thereabouts. 
She was one of those persons who possess a sort of 
topographical instinct that never deceives them. 
Once, and once only, had she entered the wood 
that fringed the lower part of the park, and that 
was when the earl had insisted on taking his wife 
and daughters a mile or so out of their way, that 
they might see the pheasantries, and duly admire 
the hopeful condition of the young birds that were 
completing their physical education there on boiled 
buckwheat and chopped eggs. The paths through 
the wood were intricate, and it is probable that 
Lord Mortlake would not have known which to 
select, unaided by his pocket-map of the estate ; but 
Lady Flavia advanced unhesitatingly, until she 
was deep in the centre of the labyrinth of firs, and 
had arrived at a spot where, amidst thick brush- 
wood, stood a gaunt old giant of a sycamore, 
hollowed by decay, and seared by lightning, but 
yearly putting forth a few fresh leaves and yellow 
lossoms, in token of vitality. Between the forks 
of the lowest bough, a sear bough, in which the sap 
had not run for years, some keeper had nailed a 
dead hawk, and there the dried bird hung with 
expanded wings and fleshless bones, like a mur- 
derer bleaching on a gibbet. At the foot of the 
tree, the moss grew in thick tufts, and there the 
violets were plentiful in the early spring-time, 
while all around grew stunted hazels and ash-trees, 
mixed up with unsightly sucker-fringed stumps of 
elms and oaks felled long ago. Fla i 


Here Lad via 
stopped, — to left and right, and lotening 


intently for the slightest sound. It was with a 
sigh of relief that she genes the tree, and 
thrust her ungloved hand and slender arm deep 
) nn into the hollow trunk ; as a so, her 

ngers : something cold and sli , that 
stirred asad her touch, and then fh mee an 
angry hiss, as a snake disturbed, probably, in his 
winter-quarters, shewed his flat fread and lithe 
body through an aperture lower down the bole of 
the decayed sycamore, 


That Lady Flavia should hastily withdraw her 
hand, was not surprising, but she uttered no cry, 
and made no motion to flee from the spot, mathe +4 
looking down at the snake. Then her lip curled 
as she ised, by its diamond- red coat, in 
black and white streaks, that the creature was 
harmless. She stood still, watching the graceful 
undulating movements with which the reptile 

lided away through the rank grass and dead 
eaves; then she laughed—one of those 

little laughs that any listener, had a listener been 
there, would have found out of tune with the voice 
of his own heart. ‘It might have been an adder, 
she said, in the lowest tone of her fresh young 
voice, but with a strange bitterness of expression. 
‘ Would it have stung me, I wonder, for intrudi 
on its nest? No. bear a charmed life—An 
now to hide away this morsel of painted ivory.’ 
And as she said these words, she unflinchingly 
thrust her arm back into the hollow tree trunk, 
and deposited the miniature at the bottom of the 
dark recess, covering it up with chips of bark and 
scraps of rotten wood, that lay plentifully within. 
Then she turned away, and without one further 
glance at the place where she had concealed the 
portrait, she re-entered the narrow path through 
the fir-wood, treading swiftly and silently, and 
avoiding by a kind of instinct the knotted and 
spreading roots that protruded from the ground 
like a net-work to ensnare unwary feet. By this 
time, the fog and the gathering night had made it 
very dark, and beneath the blackness of the bo 

the keenest eye might have been at fault. But 
Lady Flavia pursued her way without doubt or 
fear, until, as she drew near to the edge of the 
wood, the sound of voices ing in stealthy 
accents fell upon her ear, and she stopped, mute 
and motionless, as if turned into stone. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A STROKE OF BUSINESS. 


You dare | 
offer a man that, dare ye? Ninety brace for eight 
pounds ten shillings! Curse you, what do you 
mean by that?’ was the fierce question, put in 
what is perhaps the most terrible of all tones, that 
of a deep strong voice whose owner struggles hard 
to bridle the fury that rages in his heart. 

‘Now, my tear, my tear,’ thus ran the answer, 
coaxingly uttered in thick oily accents ; ‘my - 
friend Benjamin, don’t you be in a passion. n- 
shider’—— 

‘Old Nick take you and your considerings !’ 
savagely interrupted the first ony bringi 
something weighty down with a heavy thud upon 
the soft earth of the path, as if to emphasise his 
words. ‘I’m not such a muff as i“ suppose, nor 
such a neither, Master Levi. I sold you ninety 
brace of pheasants’—— 

‘ Ninety brace of my lord’s pheasantsh, just so!’ 
said he of the oily voice, interrupting in his turn. 
A growl like that of a wild t, and certain 
indications that his companion was preparing to 
supplement words with blows, then caused the 
Jew, for such he evidently was, to recoil a pace or 
two, and to say with some alarm in his tone : ‘No 
violence, my very tear friend, or we’re all ruined 
together. The cart’s in the lane by the park-wall, 
within sound of a whistle, and the two ladsh are 
in the cart. You’d best reshstrain yourself’ 

While the two had been standing among the 
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thick fir-trees, the forms of both had been invisible ; 
but now, as the Jew emerged into a little patch of 
cleared ground where the young trees were mere 
ome of a few months’ , his plump little 
figure, fleshy face, and twinkling black eyes, could 
be seen with tolerable distinctness. He wore a 
sailor’s peacoat of rough blue cloth, a greasy hat, 
and a heavy silver watch-chain serpentining over 
his frowsy waistcoat and cravat of frayed satin. 
Altogether, he was just such a figure as Hounds- 
ditch or the Minories could furnish in kaleidoscopic 
profusion, and he formed the strongest ible 
contrast to the tall Anglo-Saxon with whom he 
was disputing. The latter, a gaunt giant of a man, 
clad in velveteen and leather, with a face tanned 
brown by sun and storm, a shaggy head, a quick 
restless blue eye, that dwelt on the ground by 

erence, a gun and a shot-belt, could have 

m only a backwoodsman or a gamekeeper. 
The expression of his face, as he moved a step 
forward from the shadow of the trees, boded nothing 

leasant ; and as he, for the second time, brought 
the but-end of his gun heavily down upon the 
soft earth, there was a sparkle in his eye that the 
Jew was not slow to interpret. 

Well, well, my tear, he said fawningly; ‘if 
eight poundsh ten won’t satisfy you, we’ll throw 
in a shoverein more, though, so Moses shall 
help me, I shall lose money by it; I shall, 
indeed.’ 


*Don’t try that gammon with me!’ broke out 
the keeper, with an angry oath. ‘It’s little better 
nor two shi.lings a brace—two shillings—and them 
selling for nine or ten up in London! Was it 
worth my while to risk my place and my character, 
to get fobbed off with such paltry pickings, I should 
like to know? Suppose any one was to tell my 
Lord of them two bucks I was fool enough to sell 
you last June, just before the old earl died— Hist! 
didn’t you hear a branch crack?’ And the man 
became silent, peering suspiciously about him into 
the darkness of the plantations. Levi had heard 
nothing, but he was in haste to be gone out of the 
reach of his savage confederate; he therefore 
produced a little flannel bag, and chinked the 
money that it contained. A brief whispered con- 
versation ensued between the two worthies, the 
Jew’s voice alone being distinctly audible at times. 
The words, ‘so much rishk’—‘ police, my tear’— 
*losses’—and ‘sad roguesh up in London,’ rose 
at intervals above the deep monotonous growl of 
the keeper, and at last the gold and silver clinked 
as the coins, counted out one by one into the wood- 
man’s hard palm, were transferred to safe-keeping 
in a weasel-skin purse, and buttoned up in the 
pocket of the recipient. 

Then followed a few hurried sentences, which 
ended in the words: ‘I dursn’t kill so many. It’s 
as much as my place is worth. My Lord’s so par- 
ticular about the head of hares—~ Hush! I heard 
something. You’d better be off!’ And then was 
heard the Jew’s shuffling tread as he quickly with- 
drew. The keeper remained stationary, with his 

cast into the hollow of his arm, and his head a 
fittle bowed, while his practised eyes roved from 
tree to bush in eager quest of the cause of the slight 
png ewe that his ears had detected. For 
more a minute he stood thus, until the faint 
sound of the wheels of his accomplice, the Jew- 
middleman’s cart, had died away in the miry lane, 


head, and shook back his shaggy hair. ‘Maybe 
*twas a stoat !’ he muttered. 

‘No, it was not a stoat, said a silvery voice at 
his elbow, and the keeper winced and started as i 
he had seen a ghost, as the slight figure of a girl— 
a lady by her voice and dress—glided out of the 
wood, and stood before him. Just then, the moon 
began to whiten the tops of the black fir-trees, and 
a stray gleam revealed the face of what the rough 
forester was at first half inclined to take for a 
supernatural visitant. But no one who had once 
seen Lady Flavia was likely to forget her, and it 
was with infinite dismay that the keeper recognised 
the daughter of the late, and kinswoman of the 
present, earl, How much of his conversation with 
the serviceable Mr Levi had she overheard? and 
how much of what she heard was it in young-lad 
nature to understand? ‘Thus ran the man’s 
thoughts ; and for a moment a vague idea flashed 
upon his mind that he might deny his own iden- 
tity, and pass himself off as a poacher, a safer 
character to assume just then than that of a faith- 
less custodian of the Harbledown preserves. But 
that was hopeless. Benjamin Haynes, alias Big 
Ben, head-keeper on the estate, groaned inwardly 
as he remembered how often he had touched his 
napless hat to the young ladies from the Hall. He 
was sure that Lady Flavia knew him well. But 
why she was there, in that wood, alone in the dark, 
and without hat or bonnet, was more than his 
bewildered faculties could com He stood 
still and stared at her quite stupidly, like an over- 
driven ox. 

‘Your interview with your friend—what is his 
name /—oh, Levi, to be sure—has amused me very 
much, Mr Haynes, said Lady Flavia, with her 
innocent look of perfect candour. ‘It was quite 
like a scene in a play, I should think. How Lord 
Mortlake will laugh, I am sure, at that funny, 
funny bargain for the ninety—brace, I think, you 
call them, of pheasants’ And the high-born 
beauty laughed in her own peculiar elfin fashion, 
a laugh at which the keeper shivered involuntarily, 
and drew back a step, gasping for breath. Rogue 
as he was, Big Ben was no craven. He had proved 
his co in more than one midnight skirmish, 
and had foun when a younger man, one of the 
best players at single-stick in that country-side, 
and a stanch bruiser at wake and fair. But now he 
felt his forehead damp with a cold moisture, and 
his eye quailed before the clear blue eyes of this 
fairylike creature, who seemed to have risen out 
of the earth for the discomfiture of Benjamin 
Haynes. One despairing effort he made to brazen 
it out. 

‘A little matter of business, miss—my lady. 
My Lord wanted some young birds to turn down in 
me Copse, and as Levi is in that line of 
business, [ just sent for him to-——— Sothe man 
was blundering on, but Lady Flavia cut short the 
embryo lie. 

‘I understand the affair perfectly, Mr Haynes. 
You need not trouble yourself to invent any inge- 
nious romances for my benefit. And I am quite 
sure that Lord Mortlake will with you in 
thinking two shillings a—“brace” was the word, 
was it not ?—a sadly low price, and hardly one 
that repays you for the trouble of robbing your 
master. 


These words were spoken with a pitiless distinct- 
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and then with a grunt of satisfaction, lifted his 


(ness, not angrily, but rather with a provoking 
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clearness of diction, such as might have suited the 
| lips of a mocking spirit that knew no sympath 

with human weakness. The keeper groaned aonk, 

and his head drooped despondently. ‘The game’s 
_ up, he muttered ; ‘all’s over with Ben Haynes.’ 
| _ In imagination, already the wretched man saw 
himself dismissed and disgraced, turned out of his 
| cottage, and converted from a trusted upper-servant 
into an outcast, with the brand of dishonesty on 
| his brow. It was a terrible downcoming. Loss of 
house and garden, of weekly wages, of perquisites 
| lawful and illicit, of money honestly made out. of 
| the rabbits that were called the keeper’s property, 
of milk, firing, candles, presents from my Lord’s 
| visitors, black-mail from the master of the fox- 
| hounds, loss of social consideration, loss of self- 
| esteem. A rogue does not feel half a rogue until 
he is found out. Big Ben, prosperous, had been 
| on good terms with himself, but now his dulled 
| conscience awoke and stung him. 

‘It’s all them infernal skittles, and the card- 
playing up at the beer-shop,’ growled the keeper 
remorsefully. ‘I had a good place, and made plent 
by it, but I lost most of my earnings by ill-luc 

| —more fool me; but my poor missis and the 
| children’ And he actually gave a sob of 
mingled rage and pain, and drew the back of his 
| rough hand across his eyes, filled as they were by 
unaccustomed tears. Lady Flavia looked at him 
| inquisitively and a little scornfully, like one who 
studies some rare psychological phenomenon, but 
| feels no thrill of compassion for the subject of that 
scrutiny. But the melting mood did not long 
endure in the case of Mr Benjamin Haynes. He 
suddenly lifted his head, and stared at his accuser. 

There was something in his look that resembled 

that of an over-driven ox still, but of an ox that 
| was about to rush with goring horn and trampling 
| hoof upon his tormentors. His breath came short 

and thick, his brows were knit, and his teeth were 
close set. Evidently the fellow was desperate. 

Evidently the idea, that to sweep away this unwel- 

come witness of his knavery was the only chance of 
| safety, had presented itself forcibly to his narrow 
| mind. He was at bay. It was gerous to be 

alone with him. 
| Lady Flavia Clare was not slow to read the signs 
| of peril in the man’s kindling eye, or to note the 
| manner in which his strong fingers clutched the 
| barrels of his gun as if they would crush the tough 

iron. But she remained dauntless and calm, as one 

who trusted in the protection of some talisman 
| against which brute force availed not, and it was 
with perfect steadiness that she said: ‘But it would 
be so very, very silly—so certain to be found out ; 
and that is why you will not do what you are 
thinking of, and thereby noose a halter for your 
own neck, Mr Haynes.’ 

The fearless words, dispassionately spoken, went 
straight to the man’s heart, and with a smothered 
oath he let the gun drop on the moss at his feet, 
and turned his face away. Lady Flavia, after a 
brief pause, spoke again. 

‘You may take up your gun again, Mr Haynes, 
and look, if you please, on all that has happened 
as if it had been a dream—a great, ugly com, 
Ihave no wish to do you phon “i have no 


_— intention of saying a word to Lord Mort- 
e’. 


The man looked round, breathing hard. ‘Bless 
you, my lady. If you’d have mercy on my wife 


fe, 


and children, and give a poor fellow a chance, I’d 
serve you to my dying day, ay, that I would—I’d 
go through fire and water, if you bid me. I’d 
never touch a card again, so help’—— 

Thus he went or ; but Lady Flavia checked him 
with an impatient wave of her little hand. ‘Don’t 
promise more than you will care to perform,’ she 
said, as he turned away. ‘I don’t belong to the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and I have 
nothing to do with your taste for gambling. 
I may call on you to be as good as your wo: 
some day, in doing my bidding without asking 
tiresome questions; or I may not. But at any 
_— I shall say nothing for the present to the 
ear ’ 

She turned away, and passed with her usual 
lightness of tread down the narrow path, and was 
soon clear of the wood, and crossing the park 
towards the gate of the gardens. As she reached 
the wicket, the dressing-bell rang. 

‘ That may be useful one day,’ said the daughter 
of Francis, seventh Earl of Mortlake, with one of 
those laughs to whose purport she alone possessed 
the key ; ‘and now I must make haste upstairs, 
and endure to hear Simmons —- her conster- 
nation at my risk of catching cold by stopping out 
so late in the evening air. There is an a of the 
portrait, anyhow.’ 

And she went in; but with all the marvellous 
intuition into other people’s motives that in her 
case seemed to stand in lieu of worldly experience, 
Lady Flavia fell into the common error of under- 
valuing a defeated opponent. The impulse of 
gratitude for the unexpected clemency that had been 
shewn him was short-lived in the keeper’s breast. 
The impulse of self-preservation was strong and 
tenacious. He by no means relished the idea of 
holding his place and its emoluments by the 
uncertain tenure of a young lady’s caprice, and he 
had no very high opinion of feminine discretion. 
To be sure, he had never in his life before that 
evening seen a woman who could stand utterly 
undaunted before an angry man who had cause to 
wish her dead, and he could not but feel some dim 
consciousness that one who could speak so fear- 
lessly and so sensibly to a desperado with murder 
in his thoughts, might possibly have an abnormal 

wer of keeping a secret. But would she keep it ? 

‘id she merely mean to play with his fears, like a 
cat with a half-dead mouse, and was the evil day 
but deferred? One word to the earl would be 
fatal, and that word might be spoken weeks or 
months hence. In this dilemma, a bright idea 
dawned on Big Ben’s bemuddled mind. ‘Why on 
earth had Lady Flavia,’ he asked himself, ‘come 
into the wood at all?’ He had been too much 
occupied in thinking of the awkward scrape he 
was in, to ponder on this subject before, and an 
eni it was, for he was confident that it was not 
with any desire to play the part of an amateur 
detective in matters of game-preserving, that a 
damsel of her rank and nurture was found, bare- 
headed and alone, in a fir-wood during a foggy 
evening in October. 

‘I'll lay my life,” exclaimed Big Ben, ‘my 
lady has got some secrets of her own to hide; 
me if I could light on one of ’em, and so get 
a hold on her, I’d sleep sounder, and feel my- 
self more like my own man again. If ’twas to 
meet some young chap—some one as didn’t dare 
to come up to the great house to do his courting 
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openly—whew !’ and the keeper ended the solilo- 
quy by a long and expressive whistle. He was no 
t talker, as we have seen, and still less had he 

e power of disciplined thought that only belongs 
to the educated ; but he was not wanting in a sort 
of homely cunning and shrewdness, and his instincts 
were sharpened by fear of disgrace and beagary. 
To learn something connected with Lady Flavia’s 

ings, something that she would not like to 

we divulged, and to use that knowledge for his 

own safeguard and possible profit, that would indeed 
be a glorious method of turning the tables. 

*I’ll win the odd trick, mayhap, my lady,’ 
grumbled Big Ben, and he lost not a moment in 
putting his crude project into execution. To track 
the high-born heiress to the trysting-place where 
she had probably given rendezvous to a supposed 
admirer, was the only plan that suggested itself to 
the practical mind of Mr Haynes, and to most 
persons this would have appeared a_ hopeless 
undertaking. Not soto Big Ben. Woodcraft was 
his only lore, and his reading was confined to the 
Book of Nature; but to his eyes, as to those of 
some savage hunter of the wilderness, much that 
was written in that wondrous volume, and to 
which spectacled professors would have been 

blind, was as clear as if it were * oe in the 
apse and blackest of capitals. He felt as con- 

t of tracing Lady Flavia Clare, could he once 
come upon a footmark of hers, as any student of 
hieroglyphic literature could be of reading off the 
ey on a newly-dug-up obelisk, by aid of 
the poilion stone. Even in the surprise of 
being accosted when in flagrant delict of game- 
selling, the keeper’s long habit of observation had 
not slumbered. 

‘She come out atween two trees, and one of ’em 
had a white blaze down its face—a cut made b 
the knife of that gallus young Dick, the watcher’s 
son, I'll go bail; anyhow, I saw her step from 
behind that tree,’ muttered the keeper, and in a 
couple of strides he reached the spot indicated. 
Sure enough, from one of the slender fir-trees, a 
strip of dusky red bark had been sliced away ; the 
white wood shewed its surface, shining like a 
streak 7 a in m7 moonlight, ew a few 
fragrant brown drops of turpentine, like tears or 
gouts of blood, had oozed from the wound. For 
about the distance of a yard beyond this tree, the 
moon’s rays penetrated between the slim fir-boles, 
and by their aid Mr Haynes could see the print of 
a pretty little foot quite distinctly impressed in 
the soft loam. There it was before his eyes, as 
plain to be seen as the famous footmark that 
scared Robinson Crusoe on his desert island ; but 
the ground was stony in parts; and within the 
illuminated space on the verge of the plantation, 
no other print was visible. The keeper rubbed his 
hands together with a chuckle of satisfaction. 
So far, so good. He had got the key of the 
cipher ; and as he drew from his pocket the little 
dark lantern a a matches — which he 
never went a ter sundown, hope s 
strongly up in his rugged bosom. They je 
old earl left her mortal rich, said Big Ben, his 
projects expanding at the first gleam of success. 
If I could find out something or other she does on 
the sly, she might do me a deal o’ good, and never 
miss it. Fifty—a hundred—a hundred would be 
a snug stocking-full, wouldn’t it?’ And i 


the slide, and advanced with cautious steps into 
the wood, examining every square inch of ground 
as attentively as a conveyancer pores over a doubt- 
ful title-deed. There were a good many stones 
about ; the dead fronds made a thick carpet, and 
the knotted roots were disseminated around in 
such | mene that in some places their twisted 
convolutions made a rough wooden platform, over 
which a light foot might pass, and leave no more 
trace than a bird leaves in the air. But though 
the progress of Mr Haynes was very slow, it was 
also very sure. He was wonderfully patient, as 
he groped his way among the close-growing fir- 
trees, ing here and there a clue for his future 
guidance. ese were, for the most part, such 
slight indications of the passage of a human being 
as would have conveyed no intimation to any but 
an adept in silvan learning. Here, a crushed tuft 
of moss was slowly recovering its elasticity, after 
being flattened under foot; there, a dry twig has 
snapped under the weight that had rested on it 
for an instant; and a few inches distant was a 
small indentation in the earth, freshly made, but 
hardly to be recognised as the print of the heel of 
a dainty slipper. But though such signs were 
faint and few, the chain was perfect, and the 
keeper’s keen scrutiny was never long at fault. 

At last the marks led out into the path, some 
thirty yards higher up the wooded hill than the 
spot at which the ill-starred conversation with Levi 
had taken place. It was not hard for Mr Haynes 
to divine that Lady Flavia had diverged from the 
— on hearing the sound of voices below, and 

ad, during the altercation between the Jew and 
himself, approached them noiselessly under cover 
of the plantation. But to trace her back to whence 
she came-was now a more difficult task. In many 

laces the path was quite dry, and took no impression 
_” the feet that trod it; in others, the moist 
earth was indented by hob-nailed shoes, by boots 
of lighter make, even by the pattens of such of the 
village children as chanced sometimes to pass that 
way on their road home from school to the upland 
cottages on the edge of the moors. The path was 
crossed by other paths, and to go wrong was easier 
than to go right. 

But the search went steadily on. It was strange 
with what skill and pains the keeper made his 
slow way, finding in broken grass-blades, in pinches 
of freshly-disturbed earth, in faint dints made in 
the smooth white sand deposited by tiny runlets 
of water a had bag —_ during the last 
rains, a ¢ to guide him in his stealthy progress. 
Big Ben was by no means a student of the late Mr 
Fenimore Cooper. He had never heard of the 
wondrous skill with which the red warriors of 
America follow up a trail, nor of the arts by which 
the elephant-hunters of South Africa read the 
‘spoor’ as if it were a book. But he had studied 
under the same schoolmistress—Nature—as the 
Caffre and the Delaware, and he was no dunce in 
his own profession. ‘I’ve tracked a mort o’ vermin,’ 
was his uncomplimentary soliloquy, as he plodded, 
with bent h and roving eyes, u the hill; « 
know the prints of a foumart from them of a stoat 
ora awd and a fox’s footmark from a dog’s, and 
a rabbit's from a hare’s, don’t I? And wh 
shouldn’t I be even with you yet, my lady?’ 
And in effect so steadily did he pursue his search, 
that in little more than an hour from the time 


again 
chuckling, the keeper lighted his lantern, adjusted 


that Lady Flavia left him, he stood beneath the 
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t bare boughs of the great old sycamore-tree, 
a hound that has found the scent suddenly 
fail him. ‘Hang me if I can make head or tail 
of it!’ muttered the keeper, scratching his right 
ear disconsolately, after a long investigation of every 

rtion of the clearing around the foot of the 
lasted tree. ‘There’s plenty of marks of her 
making ; none of any one else. Nobody’s met her 
here, that I’ll swear to. P’raps the a 
‘come, and miss got tired of waitin’ ; or she 
been here alone for some play-actin’ sort o’ nonsense, 
or—— Hilloa! what’s this?’ And he sprang 
forward. His restless eye had detected a white 
speck of something that gleamed distinct from the 
brown hollow of the decayed sycamore, and he 
unced on it at once. The moon gave so much 
ight in that open space that the lantern was hardly 
needed. Very carefully he detached the scrap of 
torn lace, for such it was, from the splinter of 
rough wood to which it clung, and examined it 
with wondering curiosity. ‘This is a bit of a 
sleeve, or a hankercher, or some of their women’s 
fallals,’ he said, after a pause. ‘ How came it here? 
She must have been putting her hand in here to 
take something out, or else to hide something, 
maybe a letter for the ~~ that didn’t come—aha! 
If it’s here now, my y Flavia, you and I are 
uits’ And Big Ben thrust his great hand deep 
own into the hollow of the tree. ‘There’s no 
letter,’ he growled ; ‘nothing of the sort. Here’s 
something, though!’ And out he drew the 
| morocco-case, with a shout of triumph. 
With some fumbling, he undid the clasp, and to 
| his infinite surprise found it was the miniature of a 
| lovely child with clustering ebon curls and blooming 
| face. He stared at it without being in the slightest 
| degree enlightened by what he saw. Nor did the 
| pearl-setting inspire him with any particular 
covetousness. He had, indeed, no especial idea of 
the value of pearls, and, besides, they might be 
beads, for aught he knew. Why his late lord’s 
wealthy daughter should steal thus mysteriously 
out at dusk to conceal this portrait, was a riddle 
beyond his solving. He could not account for it 
by any of the rude and simple principles by which 
he was used to test the motives of human conduct, 
and at last set it down to that incomprehensible 
taste for ‘ play-acting’ that he believed young ladies 
to be possessed by. ‘Silly wenches! good hard 
work would do ’em a deal of good, he said, looking 
contemptuously at the miniature, as it lay in his 
horny palm; ‘but, somehow, she looked a deep 
one, too. . What’s this writin’ here?’ And Ben 
turned his lantern on the painted ivory more fully 
than before ; but all his efforts to decipher the words 
‘Lady Flavia Clare’ were in vain. Ben could 
read a little, that is, he could make out the plainest 
and blackest of print, by the joint exertions of 
eyes, finger, and tongue, a few words at a time, but 
even that was very fatiguing work. As for making 
out the delicate characters scratched on the tablet 
by the artist who painted the likeness—that was 
as hopeless a task as if the name had been written 
in Hebrew letters. At last he shut up the case 
and thrust it into his pocket. ‘I’ll shew the 
thing to Jane,’ said the keeper, as he extinguished 
his lantern, and returned to pick up his gun and 
go his rounds. ‘Jane’s a scholar, and can tell me 
what’s written here. She won't blab about it, 
neither, Jane won't, without I give her leave, for 
she knows I’d twist her neck if she did.’ Now 
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Jane — was the keeper's eldest — and 
she had lately been received as one of the under- 
housemaids at Harbledown. 


THE BRITISH-AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


At the present time, when pisciculture has become 
a fashionable science, it may not be uninteresting 
to glance at our North American fisheries, where, 
amid the ‘rich sea-pastures’ of the Atlantic, nature 
needs no care or art to add to the myriads of animal 
life abounding in those waters. Profit could alone 
attract inhabitants to that stern and rock-bound 
— where, for a of miles in —— 
the scenery is only varied by deep bays i 

into the land, on the trenueie cliffs salieeh at 
intervals with beds of snow. Trees are few; here 
and there may be seen, in a more sheltered nook, a 
patch of stunted fir and birch ; but nature has little 
encouragement to adorn the gloomy gneissoid hills, 
rising precipitously from two hundred to fourteen 
hundred feet above the sea, and forming a fit 
barrier to the full swell of the broad Atlantic. 
What this is, can only be described, not appreciated 
by any who have not seen it ; but let one to whom 
it was a familiar sight and sound try and give some 
idea of its appearance on the Labrador coast. ‘I 
never saw anything more grand and wildly beauti- 
ful, says Admiral Bayfield, ‘than the tremendous 
swell, which often comes in without wind, rollin 
slowly but irresistibly in from the sea, as if movi 
by some unseen power ; rearing itself up like a 
wall of water, as it approaches the craggy sides of 
the islands, moving on faster and faster as it nears 
the shore, until at last it bursts with fury over 
islets thirty feet high, or sends up sheets of foam 
and spray, sparkling in the sunbeams, fifty feet up 
the sides of precipices. I can compare the roar of 
the surf on a calm night to nothing less than the 
Falls of Niagara’ 

Such scenes as these were unable to deter 
our seafaring countrymen from venturing where 
a rich harvest might be gathered; and as far back 
as three hundred years ago, the wealth and 
importance which might accrue to England from 
the North American fisheries, was seen by 
our shrewd Queen Bess. Newfoundland had 
been rediscovered at the end of the fifteenth 
century by John Cabot, but no use was made of 
his discovery until the year 1583, when Elizabeth 

ve to Sir Hump Gilbert a grant of two 
frundred leagues round any spot he might choose 
on the chief island of the Gulf of St Lawrence. 
Thither he went, with five small vessels, containing 
two hundred souls, and tried to establish his colony 
on the Bay of St John; but a few months after 
their arrival, they were driven home by many 
difficulties and with lessened numbers. This, how- 
ever, was the first attempt to found the Foe 
system, which has since then grown into a bran 
of colonial commerce, of sufficient importance and 
profit to form the subject of special treaties and 
conventions, and to afford a lucrative employment 
to many thousands of people. 

But these rich possessions were not to be enjoyed 
by the English alone, and foreign interference was 
soon excited, for as —_ as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the French had established a 
colony at Placentia Bay; and it is remarkable to 
see how tenaciously they have striven to hold their 
ground, and how many quarrels have arisen from 
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this cause between the governments of France and 
England. Newfoundland being an English pos- 
session, the right of fishing on its coasts was a 
favour paid for by other nations at the rate of five 
per cent. on all fish taken. This tax was levied 
until the reign of Charles II., when he relinquished 
his right, and the French lost no time in enlarging 
their fishing-grounds. But subsequent soverei 
resented the lapse in supremacy ; and William lil, 
when declaring war against France, said: ‘It is 
not long since the French took licences from the 
governor of Newfoundland to fish upon the coast, 
and paid tribute for such licences, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the sole right of the crown of England to 
that island ; but of late the encroachments of the 
French upon that island, and his majesty’s subjects, 
tenia, ond Gchery there, had been more like the inva- 
sion of an enemy, than becoming friends who enjoyed 
the advantage of that trade only by permission. 
The Treaty of Utrecht ey ended the 
contention, by giving France the concurrent right 
of fishing on the shores of Newfoundland, of course 
reserving a greater proportion of the bank for the 
English. But this arrangement did not suit our 
ighbours, and the same spirit as that which 
j offended William IIL. has lately been 
evinced. At the beginning of this century, the 
French not only encroached upon our privileges, 
but ‘forcibly prevented the British subjects from 
fishing at the French stations within the above 
imits’ [Cape St John to —_ Ray], ‘ practically 
converting the concurrent fishery into one exclu- 
sively French” The last convention on this 
subject was in January 1857; and so great an 
interest and excitement was felt about it in British 
America, that the home government was petitioned, 
and the general feeling of Canada expressed, that 
further grants would soon lead to the destruction 
of English fishing-rights, and the depopulation of 
Newfoundland. Perhaps the cause of France 
evincing such interest to — and increase 
these fisheries, still arises from the fact of their 
being the only school she has for training seamen, 
which has been honestly admitted by her statesmen. 
Louisburg was the grand fortress and harbour on 
which depended her stre during the last 
century; and bitter must have been the dis- 
appointment to the French, when it fell under 
ritish assault, after having been built at an 
enormous cost (30,00¢,000 livres), and even the 
brieks for its construction taken out from France. 
The fish of the Gulf of St Lawrence are of almost 
every kind, in countless swarms, or rather shoals ; 
but the fish most taken, and really constituting the 
fisheries, are the cod, the whale, the mackerel, the 
herring, the salmon, the seal, and the oyster. The 
cod abounds on all the shores and bays of the gulf, 
and generally appears from the 10th of May to the 
inning of June, when, after depositing its spawn, 
it seeks the shallower waters near the coast in 
search of food. At this time, it is taken in the 
— numbers, sometimes as near the surface as 
ve or six fathoms; but usually the depth is from 
twenty-five to sixty fathoms, and even eighty 
fathoms. During the summer months, the dreary 
coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland are alive 
with thousands of fishermen and their craft. Five- 
and-twenty — ago, as many as seven hundred 
American schooners might be seen at once employed 
in cod-fishing ; and now the trade has greatly 


produce of the cod-fishery amounts to 1,500,000 
tons of fresh fish. Of course, a large portion of 
this is refuse, which, if not used as manure, returns 
to the sea, where it is devoured by smaller fish, 
which, in their turn, support the cod. The resident 
Canadian and Labradorian fishermen use long boats 
of about sixteen feet keel, and fish with lines and 
hooks baited with pieces of fresh fish, or even 
some small fish whole. The fisherman having 
taken his boat out to the spot he selects for fishing, 
anchors, and — his lines—four to six in 
number, with two hooks each—to about one 
fathom of the bottom, prepares for his long day’s 


to spare ; and drawing up one line after another as 
fast as he can, he takes Rom eight hundred to one 
thousand fish in a day. A day generally begins at 
two or three A.M., and lasts until four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the boats are taken home, 
and the toilsome, tedious process of curing begins. 
But there are other and more expeditious means of 
taking the cod. The French having large bounties 
and being provided with every means of successful 
fishing, regardless of cost, make use of huge seines 
or nets, and bultons, or long lines of baited hooks. 
The former are about two hundred fathoms in 
length by thirty-five or forty deep, and sweeping 
the bottom, gather in large and small fish. is 
helps to supply bait, which is an article of great 
necessity and expense, as the cod will rarely bite 
at salt fish; and as each bulton contains man 
hundreds of hooks, great quantities of small fi 
are required. The taking of bait involves one 
of the differences between the British and French 
fishers. Any traffic in bait is illegal, as the greater 
the quantity of bait one party has, the less will be 
the catch of fish by the other, the cod remainin 
where they are easily supplied with food, instes 
of searching the banks for it. Notwithstanding the 
illegality of the proceeding, the French offer so 
large a premium on fish for bait, compared with 
what it makes for ae that, in the year 
1856, it was estimated L.58,000 worth of bait was 
illicitly sold to the French fishermen, Another 
method of taking cod is by what is called M. 
Tétu’s deep-sea fishery. is consists of an 
enormous net, square, with bottom and sides of 
mesh-work, and divided into eight compartments, 
with perpendicular openings for the ingress of the 
fish, which, when once in, generally fail to get out. 
It lies near the ground, and though not injured by 
storms, soon decays, and thus is an immense 
expense ; but the take of fish is such as to make it 
rofitable. M. Tétu keeps the fish in the nets to 
feed, and takes as many as one hundred and fifty 
thousand cod-fish in a fortnight. 
The curing of the fish is a tedious and uncertain 
process, depending for success entirely on the 
weather, the study of which forms the hourly 
occupation of the superintendent. The ing 
establishment, and hurdles or ‘ flakes’ on which 
the fish is prepared 
as ible, and present the appearance of a 
small village. The boats unlo 
landing-stage extending some distance into the 
sea, and upon which each fish is thrown separ- 
ately. From hence, they are taken in barrows to 
the splitting-table ; and after being there opened, 
headed, oa the back-bone removed, they are 
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fish should have more salt upon it than is abso- 
Jutely necessary to preserve it ; but as the weather 
is often stormy and wet on the Labrador coast, the 
proper term of three or four days is extended to as 
many weeks, and the fish is over-cured. So far, 
little labour has been expended ; but from the time 
it enters the drier’s hands, it requires almost hourly 
attention. After salting, the fish is placed in a 
large trough, filled with running water, cleansing 
away superfluous salt, until it is laid on hurdles to 
be drained and dried by the sun. The labour spent 
in this trade is enormous. Every morning each 
fish is laid out mage | to dry ; every night they 
are placed in piles, with the skin uppermost, to 
resist the damp. Should the sun come out too 
hot, the fish are turned many times in a day ; or if 
rain seems pending, all hands gather in the fish, as 
it would injure the quality of the article, if it did 
not render it unsaleable. In this way, pass man 
weeks, until at last the fish is sufficiently dry, and 
is placed in stores to await exportation. 
‘ar more exciting is the seal-fishing of the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, which is so remunerative as to 
induce the Indians to follow the sport keenly, 
although the most dangerous they can pursue, Of 
the sea-calf, or sea-wolf, as the seal has been called, 
there are three kinds frequenting the Gulf. The 
Harbour Seal (Phoca vitulena) is found in the bays 
and shores all the year round ; but the Harp Seal 
Phoca Grenlandica) and the Hooded Seal (Phoca 
onina) are migratory, and come from the arctic 
seas in immense herds about November, searching 
for fields of ice. The hooded seal is the largest 
kind, béing nine feet in length, and derives its 
name from a peculiar hood of skin which it can 
draw at will over its nose, eyes, and head. The 
harp seal is an old inhabitant of the Gulf, remains 
of it having been found near Montreal, 140 feet 
above the present level of the sea. In past geo- 
logical ages, the present land bordering the Gulf 
was far under water, as distinct marks of the sea’s 
boundary and marine shells are discovered 470 feet 
up the Montreal mountain. The seals live on the 
icebergs and fields of ice for several months, and it 
is in following them on these glistening plains that 
the danger of the sport consists. Every year there 
are many victims, and sometimes whole crews are 
lost. The Indians venture in calm weather some 
miles out to sea in their light canoes, and landing 
on the floes, carefully approach and kill their 
me, forgetting that, while so employed, the ice- 
field may have noiselessly separated from the part 


to which the boats are attached, and be drifting off 
into the broad ocean. This is very common; and 
if they have not time to reach the chasm before it 
is too wide to leap, nothing but a cruel death of 
freezing and starvation can befall them. In spring, 
when the seals are a si and are leaving the 


Gulf, they may be taken by nets with meshes eight 
inches square, and extending 100 fathoms in length. 
These are very costly, as much as L.1200 being 
spent in cord alone on a set of nets. As soon as 
the seals find themselves enclosed, they dive, and 
running their heads into the meshes of the net, are 
strangled. The harbour seal is killed-by means of 
swan-shot, and as it sinks the moment life is 
extinct, it requires all an Indian’s swiftness of 
movement and keenness of eye to secure his prey. 
The Newfoundland fishermen have strong vesse 

coated with iron to resist the ice, and bearing ten 
or twelve boats. Four hundred such vessels, manned 


by 10,000 fishermen, leave the ports of Newfound- 
land every year for the purpose of ing; and 
notwithstanding the painful disasters which befall 
many of them, the profits are so great that it con- 
tinues a favourite occupation. In a su 
season, forty-one vessels entered the St John’s in 
one week, bearing 69,814 seals, varying in value’ 
from 16s. to L.2, 10s. each. Three million 

of oil, worth L.330,000, and half a million skins, is 
estimated as the average export from Newfound- 
land ; and considering the number taken, it is 
strange the price of skins in the home-market 
continues so high. 

Both the herring and mackerel fisheries may be 
considered in their infancy, as, although enormous 
numbers are taken, the business of curing them is 
not pursued with care or extreme diligence, and 
great quantities of the fish taken are inferior in 


y | quality or spoiled. The herring on the Labrador 


coast appears about October in shoals ‘two or 
three feet deep for several miles, and ‘sometimes 
in such dense masses that the pressure upon each 
other, often increased by the force of the tide, kills 
them by tens of thousands.” It is easy to imagine 
with how little trouble they are taken in seines, or 
in a brush-fishery, which consists of stakes driven 
into the ground, and extending a hundred yards 
into the sea. The stakes are interwoven with 
branches so closely that the herrings cannot pass 
through any of the interstices. An opening in 
this barrier admits the fish into a pond — 
yards or more in diameter, and out of this the 
are taken in scoops. The mackerel-fishing is chiefly 
carried on by the New Englanders, and some 
liundred thousands of barrels are taken yearly. 
The ground is baited for the fish ; and in the Bay 
of Chaleurs a crew of ten men have been known to 
take as many as twelve thousand mackerel in a 
day. The fishing is carried on as follows: ‘ Upon 
the appearance of a school of mackerel, which is 
indicated by a rippling of the surface of the water 
not unlike that of the schools of herring, the vessel 
is “hove to,” and the “toll-bait” thrown. The 
fish will generally follow the bait to the side of the 
vessel, where hands are at their quarters 
anxiously awaiting the first bite. And now 
commences a general excitement. Each man has 
his barrel by his side ; and to those who have never 
seen the operation, the rapidity with which the 
fish are taken from the water.is almost incredible. 
The men are provided with two lines each, and 
upon a “strike,” which means when the fish bite 
rapidly, their lines are in constant motion; and 
what seems strangest of all is the fact, that although 
a space of only about two feet and a half is allowed 
to each man for himself and his barrel, it is very 
seldom that the lines become entangled, even when, 
the school being at some distance from the vessel, 
some fifteen or twenty fathoms of line are required, 
and the fish, as soon as they feel the hook, dart 
hither and thither with the rapidity of lightning’ 
One other branch of these North American 
fisheries remains to be noticed. Salmon-fishing 
is the only river-fishing regarded in the light of a 
national fishery ; and in British America no fish is 
inclined to be more abundant, and none has been 
so much neglected. ‘Five-and-twenty years ago, 
every stream tributary to the St Lawrence, from 
Niagara to Labrador on the north side, and to 
Gaspé Basin on the south, abounded with salmon. 
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few, as the Jacques-Cartier, there is not one to be 
found in any river between the Falls of Niagara 
and the city of Quebec.’ The immense decrease is 
seen in the accounts of two skilled fishermen at an 
interval of fifty or sixty years. Cartwright, in his 
Sixteen Years on the Coast of Labrador, gives an 
account of a month’s fishing, in which time he took 
twelve thousand — — —. ninety-six 
salmon, averaging fifteen pounds each. He expresses 
it as his opinion that his take would te 4 been 

irty-two thousand fish, had not a privateer inter- 


fered with his sport. Compare with this ten days’ 

ing in the Moicie, the best salmon-river of our 
Briti ions. In this time only forty salmon 
were taken. The most skilful and exciting way of 


taking salmon is the Indian method of spearing, 
which is carried on at night by the light of a a 
Two Indians take the canoe, one to paddle, the 
other to spear. ‘ The torch is lit, and the spearman, 
relinquishing his paddle, stands in the bow of the 
canoe, glancing eagerly from side to side. Suddenly 
he abe his spear in a slanting direction, and 
quickly draws it back, lifting a salmon into the 
canoe ; a second push, and another victim. Now 
he attaches a thin line of sinew to the end of his 
spear, and twists it round his arm, Like an arrow 
he darts his spear—it is whirled away with a sudden 
jerk, and trembles in the stream. Gently but 
steadily he draws it towards him with the line of 
sinew, and grasping it when within reach, lifts his 

uarry into the canoe. Look over the side of the 
hittle craft. The salmon are coming to the light: 
they gaze for a moment, and glide away like spectres 
into the black waters. Some of them swim round 
the canoe, and come back again and again, pausing 
but for a moment to speculate on its brightness, 
and the next lie quivering at the bottom of the 
canoe.’ 

Imagine this sport so carried on at the foot of 
a cataract, the tiny canoe dancing and swaying 
on the boiling torrent, as it rushes on to the 
rapids below; no light save the glaring flame 

a birch-bark torch casting a lurid hue on the 

seething water. ‘ You see before you a wall of water 
red, green, and white tumbling incessantly at your 
feet ; on either hand you gaze on a wall of rock 
rising so high as to be lost in the gloom, and 
a mtly blending with the sky. You look 
behind, and there is a foaming torrent rushin 
the blackness of night, sues past the edly in 
which your birchen craft is lightly dancing to the 
loud music of a water-fall. No sound but its never- 
ceasing din can reach you—no near object meets 
the eye which does not reflect a red glare. Suddenly 
the torch falls, and is instantly extinguished in the 
seething waters ; absolute darkness envelops you; 
the white foam, the changing green of the falling 
water, the red reflected light of the broken waves, 
all become uniformly and absolutely black. Nothing 
whatever is discernible to the eye; but perhaps 
another sense tells you of swift undulating motion, 
a rolling ride over stormy waves, with a lessenin 
roar. Your eyes gradually recover their power 0 
vision, and you find yourself either swaying up 
and down in the same eddy, or far away from the 
cataract on the main channel of the river, secure 
against whirlpools and rocks, with the Indians 
quietly paddling the canoe, and about to turn again 
to resume their savage sport.’ * 
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SICK IN THE CITY. 


Parnep is my head with weary care, 

Sick is my heart with anxious thought ; 
Oppressed with ills I needs must bear ; 

With weakened frame, by suffering wrought, 
I’m laid, like lumber on the shelf, 
A relic of my former self. 


When evening clouds obscure the sun, 
I weary for the morning’s light ; 
And when the day has but begun, 
I wish that it again were night ; 
And thus each dreary night and day 
Make room for others such as they. 


What once, with profit and delight, 
My mind did zealously pursue, 
Howe’'er the labour may invite, 
I am forbidden to renew ; 
Books, that so eloquent ¢ould be, 
Are but ‘dead-letters’ now to me. 


From where I, on my couch, am laid, 
No changing prospect greets mine eye, 

And from my casement are displayed 
But housetops and the murky sky ; 

I hear the city’s echoing din— 

A contrast to the quiet within. 

Amidst a crowd of hopes and fears, 
My mind will wander back again 

To other scenes and other years, 
Whose memories alone remain ; 

That only shadows on me cast 

Of all the sunshine of the past. 


*Tis summer in the country fields— 
In verdant beauty nature smiles, 
Each varied scene new pleasure yields, 
And, from the world, the heart beguiles, 
Teaching us folly to despise, 
And, with contentment, to be wise. 


Though here, with patience nigh outworn, 
I can admire in fancy still 
The beauty of the waving corn, 
The music of the purling rill ; 
Through all the past my steps retrace, 
And present times and scenes displace. 


To wander through the shady lane, 
To dream along the silent river— 
Shall I e’er know such days again, 
Or have they fled away for ever ? 
Ob, what is learning, friendship, wealth, 
Deprived of Heaven’s great blessing—health ? 


In my distress, for aught unfit, 

May I perceive a wise design ; 
In patience to my lot submit, 

My will to that of Heaven resign ; 
And while I wish all pain removed, 
Let not the event pass unimproved. 
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